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Work for the Experiment Stations. 


LANT breeding bears the same relation to horticulture 
that stock breeding does to animal husbandry. The 
advance of modern horticulture is most marked in the in- 
creased number and improved quality of varieties, and 
in this direction lies the brightest hope of future progress. 
The study of soils is the task of the agricultural chemist. 
The study of plant diseases falls naturally to the botanist, 
and that of insects to the entomologist. But the study 
of plant development is the legitimate field of the horti- 
culturist, and here he may expect his highest achievement. 
And yet the systematic pursuit of plant breeding is 
scarcely compatible with practical horticulture. Its results 
are too slow, too costly and too uncertain to offer 
pecuniary reward, yet the labor itself requires a high de- 
gree of scientific knowledge and skill. It is just here that 
the Experiment Stations should come to our aid. They 
should develop a new class of specialists, whose entire 
time should be devoted to the work of plant improvement. 
This labor can undoubtedly be best advanced by judicious 
cross-fertilization, and the art of crossing should be re- 
garded as the first requisite in this new profession. The 
desultory and unsystematic, and even haphazard, efforts 
that have been made in this field of experiment in the past, 
have yielded such truly valuable results that we are 
abundantly justified in hoping for greater results, from 
the pursuit of cross-fertilization in a thoroughly scientific 
manner. 

Many are now looking to our Experiment Stations for 
achievements in this very field, and indeed some success 
has already been attained in it. But the vast amount of 
time required in the work of cross-breeding, when done 
systematically, makes it impossible for the regular horticul- 
turist of the station to accomplish much in this direction. 
Those who have not attempted it have little idea how 
tedious and trying is the actual work in this direction. A 
half day’s patient labor will often yield but a score or two 
of pollenized flowers. Many of these may fail. But with 
those which live the labor has but just begun. The fruits, 
which contain the coveted seeds, must be carefully 
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watched throughout the season in order that they may not 
be lost. The following year the plants must be grown, 
their characters noted and selections made. It will often 
happen that, after a generation or two, the progeny of a 
single cross will have become so extensive and will offer 
so many promising lines for selection, that it will prove no 
small undertaking to keep informed of its current history, 
and the horticulturist who has much other experimental 
work on hand will be tempted to give up in despair. 

A moment's thought will satisfy any one that a specialist 
at cross-fertilization need never lack for work—at least not 
after the first season. Different plants are in blossom at 
various times from early spring until autumn. Then there 
is the growing of the crossed plants, with the careful study 
of their characters, that those worthy of further trial may 
be selected. In order to possess the ability to make such 
selections wisely, the workman must be thbroughly con- 
versant with existing varieties. This would require much 
patient observation and study. The winter season could be 
profitably spent in writing out the results and studying the 
records of what others have accomplished in the same 
field. With a green-house at command, much could be 
done to supplement the summer's work. 

It is to,be hoped that the directors of some of our Ex- 
periment Stations will appreciate this opportunity that lies 
open in the department of horticulture, and will make 
provision for a specialist of the kind here pointed out. But 
the mistake must not be made of supposing that any man 
who chooses to apply is competent for the position. On 
the contrary, it is a labor in which few men can be ex- 
pected to succeed. It demands a considerable knowledge 
of botany, a thorough knowledge of horticultural varieties, 
and the ability to read accurately French and German lit- 
erature, But most important of all, it requires a man who 
has a genuine love for the work, without which success in 
experimentation is quite impossible. 


Notes from a French Garden. 


The following extracts from a _ personal letter lately 
received by the editor of this journal from M. Charles 
Naudin, director of the Gardens of the Villa Thuret in the 
south of France, are of general interest : 


“We have hada very severe winter in Provence; the cold has 
lasted much later in the spring than usual, and many plants 
have suffered in consequence; but with the month of May the 
heat returned, and many young trees, Eucalypti and others, 
which I feared were entirely dead, now show signs of life 
again. Such severe tests have their uses, as they establish the 
hardiness of plants, which otherwise might not have been 
thought capella of supporting ourclimate. You will be glad to 
hear, perhaps, that the gigantic Yucca filifera* flowered here 
profusely during the month of May. Its enormous panicle of 
flowers, more than three feet long, descending in a white 
cascade from the top of the plant, was the admiration of 
all who saw it. We have five well-grown specimens of this 
remarkable Yucca in the garden here, and among them there 
are one or two which flower every year. Yucca Treculiana 
and Y. Draconis, which almost rival it in size and beauty, also 
flower here every year. 

“‘You sent me a few years ago seeds of Heteromeles arbuti- 
foliat+ They grew well and the young trees are now in flower. 
It is a valuable addition to our southern gardens. The 
Olneya Tesota, the seed of which was sown a couple of months 
ago, are doing well, too. I have sent the seeds of this inter- 
esting tree to a large number of gardeners in southern France 
and in Algeria. 

“« Nothoscordum irs ans,an American plant, is now natural- 
ized in the entire Mediterranean Basin; it abounds in this gar- 
den, where it propagates itself; and what is still more remark- 
able, this plant is now completely naturalized in Mauritius 
and in the Island of Bourbon, whence bulbs lve been 
sent me under the name of Milla Borbonica. It is used there 
as a vegetable. 

“T have lately received from Bolivia seeds and tubers of a 


” # See Garvan AND Forest, pages 78 and 79, Figures 13 and 14. 

t [A small evergreen tree of the Rose Family peculiar to the California coast, 
where, in the autumn and winter months, when covered with its handsome red 
fruit, it makes a conspicuous object.—Eb.] 
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new species () or variety (?) of Potato, under the name of 
Solanum Pureka, The tubers, which are said to possess an 
excellent flavor, are smaller than those of the ordinary culti- 
vated Potato and their shape is peculiar. The plant barely 
differs, however, in habit and in its flowers from Solanum 
tuberosum, \sita variety ora species? And, after all, what 
is a species for the botanist of to-day? The conception of 
specific limitation becomes confused in proportion as the 
knowledge of natural science increases. And this remark is 
applicable certainly to the different plants of the genus Beh- 
meria (China Grass, Ramie). We cultivate here, and both 
are now in flower, B. tenacissima and B. nivea; while there is 
another species (?) here quite unlike either of them. And I 
learn, by a letter just received from the botanist Balanga, now 
in Tonquin, that there are in that country several species of 
Behmeria, some cultivated and others wild, from which the 
fibre is extracted. I believe that there are still important dis- 
coveries to make in this genus of Urticacae. 

‘“‘While there are some North American trees which adapt 
themselves perfectly to our Mediterranean climate, there are 
others which cannot be made to grow here. This, for exam- 
ple, is the case with Carya myristiceformis, of which you sent 
me nuts four or five years ago. The plants, which are not 
three feet high yet, are alive, but they grow with a slowness 
which is discouraging, and the teaves are more yellow than 
green. This perhaps is the effect of the soil rather than of 
the climate. Some of the other Hickories do a little better 
here. 

“Our success with a Bolivian plant, Mutizia viciefolia, 
which is considered a specific against pulmonary complaints, 
is certainly astonishing. This curious Composite—which 
might, judged by its foliage, be mistaken for one of the Pea 
Family—has proved perfectly hardy here, passing the winter 
without b prasnemer and flowering freely, and, apart from its 
supposed economic properties, it is an interesting ornamental 
plant. It wil! certainly succeed in your Southern States—Vir- 
ginia, Carolina, Florida, etc.—and if really a remedy for con- 
sumption, its introduction there will be a matter of great 
importance. 

‘‘T am trying now, for the third time, to cultivate Lespedeza 
striata, witich heretofore has not succeeded in Provence. 
It is probable that the climate here is too dry and too hot for it. 
I have sent seeds to Brittany and into the south-west of France, 
where perhaps this most interesting forage plant will grow 
more successfully than it does here. 

“You are wise indeed to protest in your journal against the 
destruction of forests. If the American people, so ready to 
destroy their trees, could only see the consequences of forest 
destruction in southern Europe and in northern Africa—the 
ground scorched by the sun in summer, overflowed and swept 
away by torrents in winter, the excessive droughts which de- 
stroy all crops, the drying up of streams, the vast and expen- 
sive public works necessary to provide means for artificial 
irrigation, etc., etc., they would understand perhaps better 
than they do now why nations should preserve their forests, 
and especially those which cover mountains. Forests are 
needed in the valleys, too, to furnish lumber and firewood, 
without which a civilized people cannot exist.” 


The fact that the tops of Pine and Spruce trees cut in the 
Maine woods can be utilized in the manufacture of paper- 
pulp has more than local or mere industrial significance. 
The fires which do such immense injury in the Coniferous 
forests of this country can generally be traced to the tops 
and branches of trees, left by the lumbermen behind them 
in the woods. These by the middle of the following sum- 
mer become perfectly dry and afford the very best ma- 
terial to start a great fire with, in case a careless hunter or 
tramp or berry-picker drops a lighted match or a spark 
from his pipe into it. In Europe there is a demand always 
for such minor products of the forest ; and the material it- 
self pays for the cost of gathering up every part of the 
tree which the lumberman cannot make use of, to say 
nothing of the increased safety this gives to the 
forest, and to the priceless surface coating of decaying 
vegetable mould which fires consume. No one in this 
country has wanted the tops and branches of trees, and 
lumbermen have preferred to take the chance of almost 
inevitable fire rather than pay the cost of having the woods 
cleaned up behind their operations. The upper part of the 
main trunk as well as all the branches and chips and all 
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unsound logs, the whole amounting generally to a third of 
the whole bulk of the tree, has been left in the woods to 
burn or rot; whilein the case of Hemlock it 1s only within 
a comparatively recent time that any use of the tree ex- 
cept the bark has paid. In some districts in Maine now, 
however, the tops and large branches of the trees are 
gathered; and the wood, from which the knots and sap- 
wood is first removed, is thoroughly steamed to extract 
all resinous matter, and then ground into dry pulp. If it 
is profitable in Maine to do this, it will doubtless prove 
profitable in other parts of the country; and one of the 
principal causes of forest fires may perhaps in time be eli- 
minated in this way. 


The Pines in July. 


EAUTIFUL flowering plants greet us at every 
step in our midsummer walks through the 
damp Pine-barrens. Conspicuous among the shrubs 
is the Sweet Pepperbush (Cle‘hra alnifola), now cov- 
ered with lovely racemes of white, scented flowers, 
and with it the White Swamp Honeysuckle (Azalea vis- 
cosa) is exhaling and blending its fine odor. ‘The flowers 
of the Swamp Honeysuckle are in large, showy clusters. 
Some plants bear pure white flowers, while others have 
pink or pale rose-colored blossoms. Wild Roses still 
bloom among the other shrubs, and the Button-bush 
(Cephalanthus occidentalis) is too pretty to be passed by 
without mention. Its round head of fragrant white flow- 
ers and its foliage are both attractive, and I never pass it 
without adding some of its sprays to my wild bouquet. 

The ponds are more beautiful this month than last. 
Their edges are fringed with a tall growth of rushes, 
sedges and grasses, which sway in the wind, revealing 
the flowers that hide among them. Charming Orchids 
are here, more beautiful than many exotic rarities which 
cost a king’s ransom. ‘The Grass Pink (Calopogon pulchel- 
dus), with a scape of from six to twelve showy, rose-pur- 
ple flowers, is in the height of its beauty, as is also its 
ever-present companion, Pogonia Ophioglossoides, with 
paler rose-colored, sweet scented flowers. And the White- 
fringed Orchis (Habenaria blepharigiottis), with its many- 
flowered spike of pure white flowers and cut-fringed petals, 
is surpassingly lovely. ‘The Yellow-fringed Orchis (#7. 
ciaris), with bright, yellow-orange flowers, is handsome, 
too, and each makes the other appear to the best advan- 
tage. And the smaller Yellow-fringed Orchis (4. criséaia) 
must not be left unnoticed and overshadowed by its more 
pretentious relatives. It is not so abundant as the others, 
and must be sought for, which makes it all the more 
charming when found. 

All of these Orchids, with many other native species, 
will grow and thrive finely in a tub sunk in the ground, 
where they might be fit companions to the Water Lilics 
lately described in an editorial in GaRDEN AND Forest. 
They will grow in any common garden soil, but where 
it is practicable it is better to fill the tank or tub with 
the soil from their native haunts, and also to cover the 
surface of the ground with sphagnum, to give it a natural 
bog appearance; and the sphagnum will act as a barom- 
eter, telling when to apply water. ~ 

One is surprised to find how many of these plants can 
be grown in a small space. Wecan havea constant suc- 
cession of charming flowers from early spring until late 
autumn, with no care after they are once established but 
to add water in times of drought. 

The Cardinal flower (Lobelia cardinalis) is just coming 
into bloom, and the Pickerel-weed (Pontederia cordata) 
holds up its spike of blue flowers in striking contrast with 
the gorgeous scarlet of the Lobelia. Everywhere under 
foot are masses of bright, orange-colored flowers of 
Polygala lutea. And the large, showy, pink-purple flowers 
of Meadow Beauty (Rhexia Virginica) mingle with it. A 
little in the background stands our superb Lily (Ziium 
superbum), which lifts its magnificent pyramid of nodding 
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flowers far above my head. Many of the flowers are 
beyond my reach, but I can look up into the bell, and see 
the dark purple spots on its lining of orange. No more 
stately Lily grows in all the world. A little beyond, on 
dry, sandy soil, is the Orange-red Lily (Z. Philadel- 
phicum), with erect, bell-shaped, reddish flowers, also 
spotted with purple, while an exuberance of the glowing 
Butterfly-weed (Asclepias ‘uberosa) fairly illuminates the 
landscape. This plant is well named, for myriads of but- 
terflies are contending for its sweets. 

The Wild Bean (Apios ‘uberosa) clambers everywhere, 
covered with dense racemes of fragrant, pea-shaped flow- 
ers, while just beneath it trail the yellow clusters of the 
Pencil flower (Sty/osanthes elator). WHere, too, are seen 
the great purple flowers of the Beach Pea (Lathyrus 
maritimus), and the dense clusters of yellowish-white and 
pink flowers of the Goat’s Rue (Zephrosia Virginica), 
creeping modestly about decayed stumps. 

The little Partridge-berry (Mfichella repens) carpets the 
ground, and its delicate and fragrant flowers of white and 
pink are strung along in pairs among the glossy little 
leaves. And here blooms the Spotted Wintergreen (Chim- 
ophila maculata), one of the most beautiful of modest wood- 
plants, with nodding flowers of waxy pink, while near by, 
beneath a thick growth of Chestnut Oaks, are great clus- 
ters of its pallid relative, the parasitic Indian Pipe (A/ono- 
tropa uniflora). 

And now I detect the anise-scent from the crushed 
leaves of the sweet Golden-Rod before I see the flower, 
which has already opened. It is the advance guard of 
autumn, announcing the approach of that tidal-wave of 
blue and gold that will cover all the waste places as with 
a sea, and make them more glorious in the dying year 
than they were in all the time of spring promise and sum- 


mer ripeness. 


Vineland, N. J. Mary Treat. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


Stropholirion Californicum of Torrey is the most remark- 
able among the many hardy bulbous plants at present in 
bloom in the Royal Gardens at Kew. It is singular in 
growth, unique so far as I know as a bulbous plant 
possessing a tall twining flower scape. The Kew plant 
has now several scapes fully five feet high, and perhaps 
six feet when untwisted, and each is surmounted by 
a dense umbel of delicate rose-pink flowers of a peculiar 
shape, the perianth segments being saccate. There are no 
leaves to the plant now, so that the naked scapes have a 
strange appearance, twisting from left to right round stout 
stakes. It is perfectly hardy at Kew in light soil and 
seems to get stronger every year. It is not known much 
in a general way, though it is quite a ‘‘commercial” plant, 
as some of the nurserymen here term showy plants. It is 
nearly allied to Brodiza and Brevoortia. 

Heuchera sanguinea is another western plant (intro- 
duced five or six years ago) that has proved itself a hardy 
herbaceous plant of the highest value. Many are of my 
opinion that it is the finest hardy plant brought to this 
country for many years, because it has so many good 
points, being hardy beyond a doubt, rapid and sturdy of 
growth, not fastidious as to soil or situation, neat in 
growth and bearing a prodigious crop of the loveliest 
flowers. They are borne in paniculate spikes about a 
foot high, are small and bell shaped, and droop on slen- 
der stalks in a most graceful way. The color is a deep 
crimson coral, totally unlike any other flower of a similar 
class, anda color, moreover, which everybody admires, and 
especially for cut sprays and for vases. The foliage, like 
the rest of the Heucheras, is evergreen, of rounded out- 
line, with shallow lobes. It is a native of northern Mex- 
ico, and was introduced in commerce by Mr. T. S. Ware, 
of Tottenham. I have just seen a large specimen of 
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it in a border, carrying quite a sheaf of bloom. It 
blooms for several weeks, beginning about the middle 


“_ = 

omneya Coulleri.—l haxe just seen this glorious Cali- 
fornian Poppywort in flower in Kew gardens. It may, for 
aught I know, be a common plant with you, but with us 
it is one of the rarest and choicest border flowers we have. 
One need not be an enthusiast to admire its great satiny 
blossoms of snowy whiteness and adorned in the middle 
with a tuft of stamens like a golden tassel. There is 
such delightful harmony, too, between the glaucous and 
much divided leafage andthe blooms. It has the reputation 
of being a ‘‘ miffy” plant—that is, it wants much attention 
and then often does not reward us by behaving well. The 
best specimen I have seen of it was in a lady’s garden in 
Surrey. This was‘four feet high and a yard across, bore 
many stems and many flowers, and so enraptured was I 
that I sat by the plant an hour. It is assuredly worthy 
of the stir that is made about it, and who could begrudge 
time and labor to bring such a fine flower to perfection? 
It would be wrong to call it a hardy plant; it is not strictly 
so, and I put it in the same category as Carpenteria, 
Calochortus and many other lovely plants from California, 

The Blue Poppy of the Himalayas (Meconopsis Wallichii) 
is now the pride of many a hardy-flower lover. It has 
just commenced to unfold its stately pyramid of buds and 
will continue to bloom for several weeks to come. Among 
hardy plants this Poppy is unique in the color of its flowers, 
and no plant resembles its habit of growth. It is generally 
described as a perennial, but really it is but biennial in 
duration, as it develops its growth—a tuft of deeply pin- 
natifid leaves—the first season from seed, flowers the next, 
and then dies. The leaves are a foot or more long, of a 
pale green and densely covered with tawny brown hairs, 
The flower stem rises from three feet to even seven feet in 
height, according to the strength of the plant; it is gener- 
ally much branched, and is loaded with a multitude of 
blossoms and buds. The open flowers are bell-shaped, 
two inches across, and of a peculiar shade of pale blue. 
The buds begin to open from the top downwards, the 
contrary being usually the case in plants. It is a perfectly 
hardy plant, but requires a spot sheltered from cold winds. 
The pale blue is the original color of the flower, but there 
is a variety with deep brownish-purple flowers named 
var. /usco-purpurea, and of this Mr. G. F. Wilson, the 
celebrated Lily grower in Surrey, had some fine blooms 
the other day. Mr. Wilson showed me at the same time 
a stem of the Caucasian Lily (Ziium Ssovitsianum) measur- 
ing fully seven feet high, with a dozen of its handsome, 
primrose yellow flowers. There was also a stem of Z. 
Hansoni, six feet high, carrying eleven flowers. ‘These are 
average examples of the growth which Mr. Wilson gets 
in his Lilies, which are the admiration of all who see 
them. . 

The Sweet Pepperbush (Clethra alnifolia) in pots. —I fancy 
I omitted to mention in my last letter the fine display 
made by Messrs. Veitch of this American shrub at the last 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society. A dozen or 
more compact little pot bushes, averaging about two feet 
high and as much through, and each carrying a large num- 
ber of flower spikes, were shown. The-elegance of the 
bushes, their feathery spikes of white flowers, deliciously 
scented, attracted attention, and though such an old shrub 
in English gardens, I will say common shrub, it was known 
by comparatively few. Few persons have seen it grown as 
a pot plant. If it could be forced into bloom early in the 
season it would be charming for the green-house, as is also 
the Fringe tree, Chionanthus Virginica, which Messrs. 
Veitch showed in flower in pots in March. 

Very interesting is the new race of late-blooming Azaieas 
derived from the lovely A. occidenialis of California, which 
for many years was only to be found in choice collections 
here. The development of these hybrids is due to Mr. 
Anthony Waterer, at whose nurseries I lately saw these 
beautiful and promising plants in bloom. The typical A. 
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occidentahs does not differ widely from other American Aza- 
leas, such as A. ca/endulacea or A. nudiflora. It is decidu- 
ous, with bright green, shining foliage, and grows here from 
four to six feet high. The flowers are either pure white or 
stained with a ruddy tinge on their exteriors, while there is 
always a conspicuous yellow blotch on the upper petal. 
The fragrance is powerful and delicious. Usually the 
flower cluster is small and loose, and this is one of the de- 
fects Mr. Waterer has endeavored to remedy by intercross- 
ing with his finest trussed Azaleas. The many new hy- 
brids thus obtained have the characteristic features of A. 
occidentalis, with the large trusses and large and finely formed 
flowers of the fine early sorts. Moreover, some beautiful 
varieties have been obtained at Knap Hill by intercrossing 
Azalea mollis and A, occidentalis. At one time it was 
thought that such a cross would be impossible, but Mr. 
Waterer now has plants with the peculiar characters of 
both species, in foliage and growth as well as in flower. 
One variety, to be known in future as Mrs. F. L. Ames, has 
large trusses of snow-white flowers, with nothing to mar 
their purity save a delicate stain of yellow on the upper 
petal. The foliage is intermediate between that of the 
parents, while it loses nothing in fragrance. As the race is 
yet quite young, only the exceptionally fine sorts have 
been named and there are great expectations from the 
multitudes of unnamed seedlings. At the present time 
(July 7th) the Californian Azalea is flowering in perfection 
in Kew gardens, while all other sorts have been out of 
bloom for ten days or a fortnight. To prolong the Azalea 
flower season, which is unfortunately much too short, is 
one of the worthiest efforts of hybridists, who should be en- 
couraged by such good results to proceed further. 

A new Passion-flower, a fine hybrid, is now blooming 
in the Royal Gardens, Kew. It is a cross raised by Mr. 
Watson, the Assistant Curator, between the hardy Passv- 
flora cerulea and the Brazilian P. Raddiana. The flowers 
are larger than those of P. Raddiana, the petals and fringe 
longer, while the color is carmine, suffused with blue, 
which, though perhaps not so bright and pleasing as it is 
in the parent, is a lovely color. The growth is very grace- 
ful, the long shoots hanging down four or five feet like a 
curtain, and each thickly wreathed with flowers. It is 
likely to prove much hardier than P. Raddiana, which 
requires a stove, and as we have so few green-house 
Passion-flowers this novelty is a great addition. It is 
proposed to call it Passifora Kewensis, so as to hereafter 
fix its birthplace. 

Very beautiful is the new Californian shrub, Carpenieria 
Cahifornica, against one of the old walls at Kew. It is 
one of the loveliest of all open-air shrubs, as no other bears 
such large, snowy flowers. The saucer-shaped flowers are 
quite three inches across, and the tuft of lemon-yellow 
stamens serves to emphasize the purity of petals. As many 
as a dozen buds and open flowers are on some of the 
branches. They are borne quite at the tip, and in moon- 
shine shine like satin. It isa pity that this shrub is not 
hardy enough for culture as a bush in England generally, 
though in the Isle of Wight and the Devonshire coast it 


does not need the protection of a wall. Baas 2 
London, July 14th. P W. Goldring. 


New or Little Known Plants. 


Rhododendron brachycarpum. 


HIS handsome and exceedingly hardy species of Rho- 
dodendron is a native of Japan, whence it was 
brought to this ‘country with many other new plants by 
Mr. F. Gordon Dexter, of Boston, in the neighborhood 
of which city it has since found a place in Mr. Parkman’s 
garden, without, however, having attracted the attention 
which its hardiness and the peculiar color of its flowers 
seem to justify. 
Rhododendron brachycarpum* is a tall, wide branching 
~*R. brachycarpum, G. Don, Gen. st., iit. 


Men. Acad. Arts and Sci., vi. 400.—Maximowicz, 
Franchet and Savatier, Anum. Pl. Jap., 7. 288. 


3.—DC. Prod., vii. 2, 723.—Gray, 
hododendra Asia Orientalis, 22.— 
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shrub, which, in its native country, sometimes attains 
the height of ten feet. It has the habit and general ap- 
pearance of the North American 2. Calawbiense; the leaves, 
however, are terminated with a stout, short mucro, and 
are covered on the under surface with a fine, silky, rufous 
tomentum, while the flowers are pale yellow or cream 
color, the upper lobes of the corolla handsomely spotted 
with green on their inner surface. It is widely distributed 
in the mountain regions of northern and central Japan, 
covering vast tracts on Mt. Fudsi-yama above the limits 
of tree-growth, just as R. Cafawhiense covers the upper 
treeless slopes of Roan Mountain in North Carolina. 
Rhododendron brachycarpum is hardier in this climate 
than the Carolina plant or than many of the hybrids de- 
rived from that species, especially those with light col- 
ored flowers ; its foliage is not burned or injured during 
the most severe winters even, and its flower-buds never 
suffer. These facts suggest the possibility of creating a 
new race of garden Rhododendrons with light colored 
flowers and hardier foliage than any we now possess, by 
mingling the blood of this Japanese species with that 
of some of the Catawbiense varieties. C. S. S. 


Cultural Department. 


The Fruit Garden. 


(, COREBER RES of foreign origin do not thrive in this coun- 

try generally, and of native varieties, the Cluster or 
American Seedling and Houghton (Red), the difference be- 
tween them being very slight, were almost absolutely success- 
ful till the introduction of the Downing, Mountain, and Smith’s 
Improved. These being much larger than the preceding 
kinds and quite as free from mildew, rapidly superseded them 
and have held the field undisputed for ten years at least. 

In point of merit they stand in the order named. The latter 
has never amounted to much here. The Mountain (Red) is 
the most vigorous grower, less productive than the Downing 
and a trifle smaller, but the Downing has been the leading 
Gooseberry in every respect for us. It now has a formidable 
rival in the Triumph, a berry a third larger, as vigorous and 
productive apparently, and of a greener color. As we use 
Gooseberries for canning or marketing in a mature, but yet 
unripe, condition, these qualities answer every purpose. Those 
who have become disgusted with attempting to grow the for- 
eign kinds on account of their mildewing oe need 
not hesitate to plant any of these American kinds through the 
dread of this pest. The new Industry Gooseberry, so highly 
commended, has proved a total failure with us. The plants 
could be persuaded to live a year or two and make a feeble 
attempt to grow, but they finally gave up the struggle without 
yielding a single specimen of fruit. This was one more proof 
that the plants of native origin are the only ones to trust. As 
a dessert fruit when ripe the Gooseberry is little used, but so 
long as pie holds its place as an article of diet, canned Goose- 
berries will always be in demand. 

Of Blackberries, besides the old reliable Kittatinny we have 
the more recently introduced Early Cluster and the Erie. Be- 
tween these two in point of earliness there is little to choose. 
Erie is the larger, but like the Lawton, it needs half its weight 
in sugar to be palatable. The Cluster is not so intensely sour, 
but most Blackberries have this defect unless they are thor- 
oughly ripe, and it is impracticable to leave them on thecanes 
till this stage is reached, because then the bees and wasps begin 
at once to prey upon them. These raiders are good judges of 

uality ; they never attack a Blackberry until it is fully ripe. 
the Snyder is hardy and very productive, its small size being 
the chief objection to it. There is little choice between Snyder, 
Taylor and early Harvest. Afterall, the Kittatinny is the best 
one of the whole tribe we have ever seen or tasted. That it 
is so liable to the attack of the ee rustis a great pity. A 
Vineland correspondent writes that he has the finest crop of 
Missouri Mammoth he ever saw of any variety, excelling 
even the Wilson, Jr.—a choice variety in that region. This 
Missouri Mammoth was tried here a score of years ago, but 
failed to show any striking merit. The old Dorchester, now 
very seldom met with or heard of, was one of the most satis- 
factory ever tried on our grounds. It was early, of fair size and 
good quality, not as rich as the Kittatinny, but it was never 
deceptive; if it appeared ripe it was ripe. It was only mod- 
erately productive asa rule, but in one exceptional season it 
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yielded an enormous crop. It certainly is worth a trial once 
more alongside of the newer varieties, 

The Strawberry season was about ten days late in its arrival 
and departure. Chestnut trees are usually in full bloom July 
4th, but this year did not reach that condition till the 16th, and 
yet the handsome and ever welcome little Doyenne d’Ete Pear 
was on time, giving us the first ripe specimens on the 2oth of 
July as usual. How shall we account for such differences ? 

Montclair, N. J. E. Williams. 
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Madame Ferdinand Jamain, but whether an old or a new 
variety, it has become decidedly popular, and apparently has 
come to stay. 

An addition to this short list of summer Roses may possi- 
bly be made in the future by including the new Tea Rose Me- 
teor. This brilliant colored variety, with its fair-sized flowers of 
bright crimson, has not proved a complete success for winter 
forcing, being apparently a shy bloomer at that season, but it 
appears to be of good constitution, and will most likely prove 


. 46.—Rhododendron brachycarpum.—See page 292. 


A Few Summer Roses. 


ARIE Guillot is probably the most satisfactory white 
Rose for summer use—its large, finely formed flowers, 
of good substance, keeping their character even in very wamr 
weather. But though superior in hot weather, it is not equal 
to The Bride or Niphetos during the winter season, And the 
old favorite, Perle des Jardins, is decidedly the best of its 
color as a generally useful variety, though it has received 
some hard criticism during the past two or three seasons on 
account of its partial failure. But its bad behavior in many 
cases is probably due to the treatment it has received in 
former years, and there is little doubt but that it has lost 
some of its original vigor from hard forcing for several suc- 
cessive seasons. When young plants are propagated from 
this more or less exhausted growth, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that they will lose a portion of their vitality. However, 
we have not yet found a variety capable of entirely supersed- 
ing it (the Perle), and therefore it still remains a standard sort 
among the vast array of good Roses. 

As a red variety, American Beauty, or as our European 
cousins persist in calling it, Madame Ferdinand Jamain, is one 
of the best, its fine, full flowers being alike useful to the ama- 
teur and to the trade-grower. As to the name of this variety, 
we have no special opinion to offer, though several clever 
rosarians have agreed that it is the Rose originally sent out as 


valuable as a summer variety. An opinion has been ex- 
pressed by an experienced cultivator that this rose should 
more properly be classed as a Hybrid Tea, and from its habit 
and appearance there seems to be good foundation for this 
opinion, but since it was introduced here as a pure Tea Rose, 
it has been so termed by the writer. 

A few general remarks in regard to treatment may not be 
inappropriate. 

In the first place free ventilation is essential, but when 
the nights are chilly, as frequently happens in the latter part 
of the summer, a corresponding reduction should be made in 
the ventilation, and in bright and dry weather frequent and 
thorough syringings should be given—twice a day is not too 
often. 

A watering with liquid manure about once in two weeks 
will also be found beneficial, and in very hot weather a slight 
shading with very thin whitewash, or some similar prepara- 
tion, will improve the quality of the flowers. 

Of course a prompt application of sulphur will be made 
when mildew appears. wi fe: 


Christmas Roses at Christmas are yet a novelty in America, 
The problem of raising them here in sufficient quantity and 
cheaply enough for forcing has not yet beensolved. Perhaps 
this can never be done in the open air in the Northern States 
For trade purposes, it is necessary to import from Holland 
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and Germany, where they are raised in large quantities easily 
and cheaply. . A mistake often made is importing too late in 
* the season. They should not be shipped later than the 1st of 
November, or the flower stems push in transit, which is most 
undesirable. On arrival, the crowns, with leaves yet on, 
should be boxed and stored in frames and slightly shaded 
until the 1st of December, when they may be taken indoors 
and kept under benches free from drip until the flowering 
stems appear, when they may be exposed to full sunlight. 
A night temperature of over thirty-two degrees, Fahrenheit, 
is sufficient, with plenty of air during day-time. Thus treated 
the flowers wil: come clean, and with that natural and charm- 
ing pink tinge which is so desirable. 

Christmas Roses may also be planted in frames slightly 
covered with leaves, and kept from freezing by an abundance 
of outside ae in addition to mats and shutters. But in 
this way there is difficulty in giving light and ventilation. 
Sometimes light and air cannot be admitted for days together. 
And the flowers do not come so fine, so abundantly, nor in 
such good condition, being often spotted. _ A pit with a false 
bottom and having a single pipe beneath would, | think, an- 
swer the purpose for forcing well. Treated as ordinary hardy 
subjects, having only the protection of a few leaves, Christ- 
mas Roses never bloom until spring here, and then very 
poorly. 


Lychnis.—This genus is widely distributed throughout the 
northern hemisphere, and includes some of the oldest culti- 
vated plants ; all are of easy culture. Lychnis alpina is a dwart, 
neat and pretty plant for the rock-garden, forming cushions 
about six inches high, surmounted by corymbs of rosy flowers. 
Although naturally perennial, it is little better than an annual 
here, usually dying after having ripened its seeds. Seedlings, 
self-sown, flower the following year. Z. Chalcedonica is a fine 
border plant. It will hold its own almost anywhere. Seed- 
lings bloom well the first year, and during the course of two or 
three years form large clumps. This is one of the few scarlet- 
flowering, hardy plants, and on that account is an attractive 
and prominent object wherever planted, when in bloom. JZ. 
coronaria is a very free, pretty, pink-flowered, border biennial. 
It is rather straggling in habit, but has handsome, grayish- 
white foliage, and remains in bloom a long time. It sows it- 
self freely. ZL. diurna (Bachelor's Button) is a common 
plant, growing wild in Europe everywhere. The double form 
only is worth cultivating. Itég propagated by division. LZ. 
Flos-cuculi (Cuckoo Flower, Ragged Robin) is a well known 
plant, growing wild in moist meadows throughout the north- 
ern hemisphere of the old world. The double form is an ex- 
cellent border plant. ZL. fulgens,v. Haageana, is a very hand- 
some plant for either border, rock-garden or for bedding. The 
flowers are wheel-shaped, often two inches across, in color 
varying from scarlet to white and purple. _ If the seed-pods or 
capsules are kept picked off it wil disor allsummer. Seeds 
sown now, or later, and the plants taken into the green-house 
in fall, and kept pinched fora while, will make bushy plants 
and bloom well during the winter. ZL. vesfertina is a com- 
mon wild plant in Europe and Asia. The double form only is 
worth growing, and a very desirable plant it is. This variety 
does not admit of division, forming buta single root-stock, and 
must be propagated by cuttings, a slow and tedious process in 
this case, as the pipings are hollow. It is only young shoots, 
taken from the main stem in spring, which will grow. This 
plant is a continuous bloomer. It is in flower now, and will 
remain until frost, and if taken up carefully and housed would 
bloom most of the winter. The double flowers are the purest 
white and night scented. They are largely used for bouquet 
work in England. It grows eighteen inches high. 

T. D. Hatfield. 








Ripen the Wood.—Professor Johnson, in ‘‘How Crops Grow,” 
lays down the fundamental principle that ‘the amount 
of food assimilated is not related to any special times or peri- 
ods of development, but depends upon the stores of food ac- 
cessible to the plant, and the favorableness of the weather to 
growth.” The farmer, and more particularly the tree planter, 
can control the conditions favorable to growth in large meas- 
ure, and he should so manage his cultivation of trees as to 
encourage early growth, leaving a long season for the matur- 
ing of the year’s wood. Throughout the west, as a rule, the 
early spring is marked by frequent rains, followed in early 
summer by comparatively dry weather. Constant cultivation, 
however, will keep the soil moist and in fine condition for 
=. during the month of June and well into July. The 

abit of measuring cultivation by the number of plowings 


given is a bad one. Cultivation is only thorough when it 
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keeps the soil immediately below the surface moist, whether 
two or a dozen arsietags are necessary. 

During this season of rapid development the tree is assimi- 
lating more food than is needed for immediate use. After 
culture has ceased, a portion of the extra food thus prepared 
will be used in maturing the delicate shoots—the cell walls of 
such parts will be thickened and strengthened, or, in common 
parlance, the wood will become well ripened. The greater 
part of the surplus food will be stored in the young growth, 
ready for the use of the buds when they begin to develop in 
spring. 

It is a prime necessity that the tree’s store-houses be secure 
—that the new wood be well ripened. Late cultivation pro- 
longs the period of growth, and hence retards the maturation 
of the shoots produced. If growth be too much prolonged 
the tree has no opportunity to mature the young wood, and 
winter killing is the result. Throughout the north-west cultiva- 
tion of orchards and young forest plantations should cease by 
the middle of July, or the first of August at the latest. 

Dakota Agricultural College; Brookings, July asth. Chas, A. Keffer. 





Orchids in Bloom.—Angrecum Scottianum is a comparatively 
new species, differing from the other members of the genusin 
possessing narrow, terete leaves and stem. The slender pe- 
duncles spring from the axils of the leaves, and bear two to 
three pure white flowers. The spur is yellowish and four to 
five inches long. This plant does well with us in the Phala- 
nopsis-house in a basket of moss, being liberally supplied with 
water all the year. It is very free flowering, and lasts a long 
time in perfection. 

Cypripedium Stonei is a superband very distinct species, and 
was until recently somewhat scarce, but is now quite plentiful, 
and many fine specimens may be seen. The flower scapes are 
often two to three feet long, and bear three to four very hand- 
some flowers. It not only should be in every collection, but 
would be found very useful to the florist for cut flower pur- 
poses. There are two or three good forms of this species, but 
the choicest is the very rare variety, p/atytenium. This we 
have never yet succeeded in bringing to bloom, but we find 
the plants grow best in a compost consisting of equal parts of 
loam, peat and moss, and being native of the warmest parts 
of Borneo, they should have strong heat, with plenty of water, 
and should not be overshaded. 

Oncidium Papilio majus.—This variety is a vastimprovement 
on the type both in color and in size of flower. The narrow 
upper segments on some now in bloom are fully four anda 
half inches long. The yellow lip is two and a half inches wide, 
with a very broad, orange-red band. It is a native of Trinidad, 
and grows equally well with us in both the cool and warm 
house on blocks of wood. The old flower spikes will continue 


to produce flowers for many years. 
Kenwood, N. Y. 


F. Goldring. 
Surface Tillage.—At no season of the year is cultivation be- 
tween the rows of growing crops more important than during 
the driest and hottest of summer weather. The chief reason 
for stirring the surface now is that this operation preserves 
the supply of soil-water for use by the rapidly growing crops. 
Incidentally the weeds are killed, and one great injury in- 
flicted by weeds themselves is robbing the crops of the water 
they need. Deep cultivation is harmful now, not only because 
the ground is full of roots which would be mangled by the 
plow, but because it throws up the moist soil from below, 
and exposes it to the influence of sun and drying winds. But 
many experiments have proved that a shallow stirring of the 
surface tends to prevent evaporation from the soil. Evapora- 
tion takes place at the surface, and it goes on more rapidly in 
compact ground, because, as is supposed, of the continuous 
capillary connection between the surface and the deep soil- 
water, which is constantly rising. A shallow hoeing of the 
surface breaks the continuity of this capillary system and cov- 
ers the open mouths of the tubes with loose earth, which acts 
as a mulch and prevents the escape of the water into the air. 
Whether this generally accepted theory is true or not, it is 
certain that the experience of every farmer and gardener has 
proved that surface tillage is a great yor to crops in time of 
drought. In our climate crops could utilize much more water 
than the average supply during the growing season, and it is 
of prime importance to see that all waste is prevented. _S. 





Celery of any kind, whether self-blanching or not, is much 
more crisp and tender if banked with earth. A good way of 
preventing the earth from sifting in among the stalks, is to 
wrap each plant in a strip of butcher’s paper, say from eight 
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to ten inches wide. Witha garden trowel earth enough to 
hold the papers in place can be easily managed; then the 
plants should be hilled up almosttothe top of the papers. 
This plan is recommended for early Celery and is not much 
more extra work than the tieing up practiced by gardeners. 
Care must be taken to hold the plants erect while putting on 
the papers. 


Pittsford, Vermont G. 
T , 
Plant Notes. 
A Manchurian Bird Cherry. 
UR illustration represents a flowering branch of a 
form of Prunus Padus, doubtless of Manchurian 
origin, as it was raised from seed sent many years ago 


to the Arnold Arboretum from the St. Petersburg garden 
as Prunus Maacki, a Manchurian Bird Cherry, with pubes- 


A, W. 
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any of the European Bird Cherries. No plant of its class 
in the collection equals this Manchurian tree in the size and 
beauty ofits flowers. 1t grows with astonishing rapidity and 
is perfectly hardy; but, although plants here are now nearly 
twenty feet high ‘and have flowered regularly for several 
years, they produce no fruit. In regions where late spring 
frosts, which would prove fatal to the early shoots and 
leaves of this tree, do not occur, it will prove an import- 
ant and interesting addition to the list of small, hardy, 
ornamental trees. » & S. 


The 


Treat’s 


European Lake-Flower. 


N Mrs. notes (GARDEN AND Forest, No. 21) on 


June flowers in the Pine regions of southern New Jer- 
sey, mention is made of our pretty Lake-flower (Zimnan- 
. 


Fig. 47.—Prunus Padus. 


cent foliage and young branches, while those of this plant 
are quite glabrous and show no trace of the glandular dots 
which cover the under surface of the leaves of that species. 
The old world Bird Cherry is a small tree widely distrib- 
uted through the forests of northern.and central Europe ; it 
is found in the Caucasus and in the mountains of Afghanistan, 
and extends through Siberia to Kamtschatka, Manchuria, 
Mongolia and to Japan. The variety here figured is re- 
markable in the fact that its leaves appear fully ten days 
earlier than those of any other tree in the Arboretum, a pe- 
culiarity which gives to it no little interest andsome value 
as an ornamental tree, apart from its very marked beauty 
when in flower. The racemes of large white flowers, which 
are deliciously fragrant, appear here ‘early i in May, fully two 
weeks earlier than those of the earliest of the American 
Bird Cherries, Prunus Virginiana, and long before those ot 


themum lacunosum). This plant is extremely rare about 
here, I judge. I can find no record of its occurrence in 
the field notes of local botanists, and have heard of but 
two limited localities where it has been found growing ; 
and now it is wanting in both of these. Probably it was 
never an abundant plant; but the European species (Z. 
nympheoides) is pretty sure to become common enough 
in the near future, and possibly will crowd out some of 
our native aquatics. It is not a bad exchange if it replaces 
our American plant—that of foreign gold for native silver ; 
as the Z. nymphaoides bloom is ‘‘ of a golden yellow color, 
beautifully fringed, and stands erect like the Water Poppies 
(Limnocharis).” There is a washout in a corner of my 
pasture meadow, in which Nelumbiums, Water Lilies and 
other choice aquatics are now growing, and where the 
golden Lake-flower was represented by a single plant 
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that had kept within bounds, notwithstanding the predic- 
tion of Mr. Sturtevant, from whom I obtained it. “Had 
kept within bounds” is no longer true of it. Not long since 
a dog plunged into the pond and tore this one plant into 


_adozen bits, and now every oneisas flourishing as a Green 


Bay tree, and several are blooming as though the disruptive 
process was a stimulant to flower production. Two of the 
fragments of the original plant are far out in the trackless 
marsh, hidden by a jungle of native plants, but these are 
no check to its progress ; and the European Lake-flower is 
an established fact. If it will not prove mischievous, long 


p “ge 
may it flourish ! Chas. C. Abbott. 


Near Trenton, New Jersey. 


Malformation of Cabbage Leaf. 


‘THE specimen from which the accompanying drawing 
was made was grown on the farm of Mr. Thomas 
Hume, in Alexandria County, Virginia. It belongs to the 
Early York variety, 

and has been ob- 


o - 
y WAN served in several 
' Cy plants. Malforma- 
/ (2 tion of this charac- 
y, ter, although well 


known, is far from 
common. Masters, 
in his ‘‘ Vegetable 
Teratology” (p.313), 
says: ‘‘In cabbages 
and lettuces there 
not unfrequently 
occurs a production 
of leaf-like proces- 
ses projecting from 
the primary blade 
at a right angle. 
Sometimes these 
are developed ina 
tubular form, so as 
to form a series of 
little hornlike tubes 
or shallow troughs, 
as in Aristolochia 
Sipho. At other 
times the nerves or 
ribs of the leaf pro- 
ject beyond the 
blade, and bear, at 
their extremities, 
structures similar 
to those just de- 
scribed.” The exact 
significance of this 
curious growth is 
not well known, 
nor indeed is the 
means of its pro- 
duction. Masters 
inclines to regard 
it as a dispropor- 
tionate growth of some portions as contrasted with others, 





Fig. 48.—Malformed Cabbage Leaf. 


whence is usually produced a depressed cavity. 


National Museum, Washington, D. C. F. “H. Knowlton. 


Notes from the Arnold Arboretum. 


HE three American species of Hydrangea are now in 
bloom. They are all useful garden shrubs, although 

the introduction of some of the more showy flowered Japa- 
nese species has no doubt caused gardeners to overlook them 
of late years. Hydrangea arborescens is the earliest to flower 
here by a few days, and, as an ornamental plant, is the least 
interesting and attractive. It is the most northern American 
representative of the genus, being found from northern New 
Jersey to Wisconsin, and southward through the Alleghany 
region. It is a vigorous shrub, sometimes six or seven 
feet high, with coarse, ovate, pointed and sharply serrate 
leaves, pubescent along the principal veins, as are also the 
young shoots, and rather small, flat cymes of yellow-white 
flowers, which in the most common form, are nearly always 
perfect. Varieties (var. cordata, oblonga and sterilis) are de- 
scribed by Torrey and Gray ,F7. NV. America, i. 591) in which 
more or less of the flowers are sterile, with enlarged, petaloid 
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calyx-segments, but none of these, so far as I know, are in 
cultivation, They would be welcome additions to the 
Arboretum collection. Hydrangea radiata (the H. nivea of 
some collections) is a handsomer plant than the last. Itis a 
native of the mountain country from South Carolina and 
Georgia to Tennessee, where it sometimes attains a height of 
six or eight feet. It has large, ovate, cordate, acuminate and 
sharply serrate leaves, dark green and velvety above, silvery 
white on the under surface, and fastigiate cymes, in which 
the marginal or ray flowers are all sterile, very large and pure 
white. Individuals vary considerably in the degree of white- 
ness of the tomentum which covers the under surface of the 
leaves. This is a perfectly hardy plant of very considerable 
horticultural value. But far more mony and one of the finest 
of all Hydrangeas is 7. guercifolia, a native of Georgia and 
northern Florida, where itis found in the middle country, 
occupying the rocky banks of streams, and growing some- 
times, under favorable conditions, to a height of fifteen or 
eighteen feet, with almest tree-like habit.. It has large and 
variousiy lobed or sinuate, minutely serrate leaves, sometimes 
twelve or fifteen inches long, tomentose when young, the 
upper surface finally quite glabrous. The flowers appear in 
large, crowded, thyrsoid panicles with spreading branches 
bearing here and there clusters of perfect flowers, and at the 
extremity a large sterile flower, which, when first expanded, 
is dull white, turning reddish before fading. The handsome 
foliage of this plant turns in the autumn to a deep, rich claret 
color. It is, unfortunately, not perfectly hardy in New Eng- 
land, and rarely attains anything like its full size here, although, 
if planted in partially shady situations, it will flower every 
year and soon spread overa considerable space. The only 
Hydrangea which resembles H. guercifolia in its panicled in- 
florescence is H. paniculata, the most common of the Japa- 
nese species in a wild state, and the only Hydrangea which 
ever becomes really arborescent. A variety of this plant (#7. 
paniculata iid, with enormous panicles, on which all 
the flowers are sterile, long a favorite among the Japanese, is 
now one of the most common shrubs in American gardens, 
where it blooms during the month of September. The form 
of this species in which the terminal flowers only, as in H. 
guercifolia, are neutral with enlarged calyx lobes, is, how- 
ever, now in flower. In Japan it is a tree or tall shrub; here 
it makes a bush five or six feet high, with rather ridged 
branches covered with elliptical-ovate, sharply pointed leaves, 
sharply serrate_only above the middle, roughly hispidulous 
on the upper and pubescent on the lower surface along thé 
principal veins, as well as the petioles, young branches and 
panicles. Although far less showy than its better known 
variety, Hydrangea paniculata is a handsome and exceedingly 
free flowering plant, which has, moreover, the merit of 
blooming at a season of the year when flowers are not abund- 
ant. It was sent to the Arboretum by the Messrs. Parsons, 
of Flushing, and is still very rare in gardens. 


Calluna vulgaris, the Heather of Europe, which is not rare, 
although very local, in Newfoundland, and was first discover- 
ed growing wild within the limits of the United States in the 
town of Tewksbury in this State by Mr. Jackson Dawson, is now 
in flower. It is a dwarf, compact, Heath-like shrub, one or two 
feet high, with short, obtuse, opposite leaves, densely crowded 
and imbricated on the wiry branches, and long, slender, ter- 
minal, spicate racemes of rose-colored flowers, with a colored 
calyx and bell-shaped corolla. There are varieties with white 
and with flesh-colored flowers, and one in which the 
flowers are double, as well as varieties with golden and with 
silver colored leaves. The Calluna is one of the very best of 
the dwarf hardy shrubs, it is an excellent rock-garden plant 
and it is useful to form low edgings. It is a good bee-plant, 
too, and it remains long in flower. In Europe it is largel 
planted to cover rocky and exposed hill-sides and to furnis 
shelter for game. 

The most interesting shrub, however, in bloom this week, 
is Stuartia pentagyna, the only American representative of the 
Tea and Camellia family which can be grown in New Eng- 
land. Itisanative of the mountains of North Carolina and 
Georgia. There is a second American species, S. Virginica, 
found in the coast regions from Virginia to Florida, but not 
hardy in the Northern States, and three Japanese species are 
described. Two of these are growing in the Arboretum, but 
they have not flowered yet. S. Jenfagyna is an erect shrub, 
ten or twelve feet high, with oval or ovate-acuminate, entire 
or mucronately serrate, deciduous leaves, and large, axillary, 
sub-sessile flowers, three or four inches across, with creamy 
white petals, deeply crenulated on the margins, and resem- 
bling those of some of the single Camellias. This plant, in 
spite of the fact that it has been cultivated for more than a 
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century, is rarely found in gardens, where, indeed, It is so rare 
that no common or English name seems to have come into 
use for it. The Carolina Stuartia is, nevertheless, one of the 
most attractive of hardy summer-blooming shrubs, and it 
should find a place in the smallest and most carefully selected 
collections. It is a plant of rather slow growth while young; 
and it needs to be fully established to develop all its beauties. 
It is found to thrive in a compost of peat and loam, enriched 
with an occasional dressing of well rotted manure. 

Buddleia is the only member in the collection of the Log- 
aniace@, a family of which the best known American repre- 
sentative. is the so-called Yellow Jasmine of the Southern 
States (Gelsemium), and its only hardy representative among 
woody plants. There are two species here—Z. Lindleyana, 
of China, and B. curvifiora, of Japan. They are very similar, 
and as these species appear here they seem merely slightly 
marked varieties of the same plant. The stems suffer in se- 
vere winters, being sometimes killed quite down to the ground, 
but they always spring up again, oa flower profusely at this 
season of the year. They are three or four feet high here, 
covered with large, ovate, sharply serrate, pointed leaves, and 
handsome, terminal, recurved racemes of purple-red flowers. 
But the interest in these plants is rather botanical than horti- 
cultural, and they will probably not be very often seen in 
American gardens, where many better plants are more at 
home. 

And this is true of Grewia parviflora from northern China, 
a member of the family of which the Linden is the chief rep- 
resentative, and one of the plants for which the Arboretum is 
indebted to Dr. Bretschneider. Here it is a low shrub, two or 
three feet high, often killed to the ground in severe winters. 
The leaves are ample, with three prominent veins, unequally 
serrate, dark green and hispidulous above, pale and canescent 
on the lower surface. The small yellow flowers are borne in 
dense umbels, on stout erect peduncles opposite the leaves, 
which quite hide them from view. This interesting plant has 
no horticultural value. 

Vitis (Cissus) indivisa is a handsome American species, 
now in flower. It is well suited for covering trellises or walls, 
although rarely met with in cultivation. Vitis indivisa is a 
vigorous growing plant, with stems fifteen or twenty feet long, 
climbing a“ means of tendrils. The leaves are four or five 
inches long, heart-shaped or truncate at the base, coarsely and 
sharply serrate, but notlobed. The panicle of flowers is small 
and loose, and the berries barely exceed a pea in size. It is a 
native of river banks from West Virginia and Ohio southward, 
and one of the hardiest and freest growing plants of its class. 

Periploca Greca is a useful plant, too, for covering trellises, 
and for use in situations where a plant of very rapid growth is 
needed. It belongs to the Milk-weed family, and is a native 
of south-eastern Europe and the Orient, whence it was intro- 
duced into the gardens of western Europe fully three centu- 
ries ago. It has handsome bright green and shining ovate, or 
ovate-lanceolate, opposite leaves, five or six inches long, and 
small flowers, green without and purple on the inside, borne 
in loose, long peduncled corymbs. Twenty feet is not an ex- 
cessive growth for this plant to make in a single season, but 
as it continues to grow late into the autumn, the wood does 
not always ripen, and the stems are then killed back, but 
only to start again the next spring with renewed vigor. 

The development in late years of various garden races of 
Clematis, with very large and showy flowers, has had a ten- 
dency to cause many interesting and useful species of this 
plant to be neglected by gardeners. Three of these, however, 
now flowering with many others in the collection, are worthy 
of notice from a strictly horticultural point of view. They are 
Clematis coccinea, C. graveolens and C. integrifolia. Clematis 
coccinea, a native of Texas, is a smooth, slender vine, climbing 
to a height of six or eight feet, with three-foliate, dark green, 
and rather coriaceous pM and solitary, nodding, bright 
scarlet, ovoid flowers an inch long, and borne on very long, 
erect terminal peduncles. The thick, coriaceous divisions of 
the periartth are strongly reflexed, with the interior surface 
clear, bright yellow. This plant, in spite of its extreme south- 
ern origin, is perfectly hardy here, and must be considered 
one of the best of recent introductions by all who see its 
abundant and showy flowers. Clematis graveolens, sometimes 
improperly called C. Orient¢alis, in gardens, a name which be- 
longs to a Levantine plant, isa yellow flowered species from 
Chinese Tartary and the high passes of the western Himalayas. 
It is a smooth, graceful plant, climbing to a height of eight or 
ten feet, with slender, obtusely-angled branches, various] 
divided pinnate leaves, with petioled ovate or lanceolate leaf- 
lets, long, slender peduncles exceeding the leaves, and bear- 
ing a single clear yellow flower, an inch or more across. 
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The heads of fruit, with their long, feathery tails, are ex- 
ceedingly ornamental, remaining upon the plant until win- 
ter. This is a perfectly hardy pant. thriving in any good 
garden soil, and one of the most desirable and attractive of the 
small flowered Clematises. Clematis integrifolia is a native 
of eastern Europe and has been cultivated in gardens for 
nearly three centuries. This plant grows two or three feet 
high only, and the bright blue flowers are much smaller than 
those of the Hybrid Clematises of the Jackman race, which 
flower with it, but they are as handsome, if not as con- 
spicuous, and they are produced in equal profusion; while 
this plant is quite free from the diseases which, in this coun- 
try, sooner or later carry away suddenly and unexpectedly all 
the hybrid Clematises, and which make them so thoroughly 
unsatisfactory here. ; 
July 2gth. 


The Forest. E 
The Forests of the United States. 


F the lumbermen of the United States will take the Ninth 
Volume of the 10th Census reports and read the estimates 
and statistics on the standing timber of the United States 
and compare with them the amount of timber cut and sold 
in the past eight years, in connection with careful estimates 
being now made over the same ground in the timber states 
of Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, California, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania and Maine, they will be convinced that time 
has proved our estimates to have been approximately 
correct. The careful examination of that Census work, 
especially the object lessons presented by the maps of Forest 
areas, will give, too, some knowledge on timber matters. 
In Wisconsin, for example, the estimate in 1880 of standing 
Pine wassome forty-one billion feet board measure, of which 
fifteen billion was in the Chippewa Valley. The eight years’ 
cutting and the present amount of standing timber, estimated 
now at less than ten billion feet, show the 1880 estimate a fair 
one. Again the Redwood of California was estimated in 
the Census report at twenty-five billion ; there has been an 
annual cutting of some three hundred and twenty-five 
million since; the present estimate being about twenty 
billion feet, and including much that is not very available. 
It is claimed that Michigan has less than thirty billion left, 
and the amount in Minnesota is probably about eight or 
ten billion feet. Since 1880, the available timber in the 
southern timber States, from the Carolinas around to and 
including Texas, the country of the Long-leaved Pine has 
been more thoroughly explored and estimated, and the 
available timber has been purchased largely, mostly by 
northern lumbermen who know the value of timber, and 
who, having sawed up or sold out their own, have bought 
this cheap pine and cypress as an investment, paying about 
twenty and twenty-five cents per thousand. These estimates 
and more careful reports of expert woodsmen do not add 
to the Census figures. I think, on the whole, the last 
report is generally the smaller. On the Pacific Coast, 
reat changes have taken place in this respect. In Cali- 
ornia, up to 1880, little, if anything, was known of the 
amount or value of the Redwood of the coast or of the 
sugar pine of the Sierras. Now the former is all in hands 
of second and third parties, mostly owned by practical 
lumbermen who will hold and manufacture it. The sugar 
pine we may calla ‘‘reserve,” as it can only be reached 
by long flumes. In Oregon there is not much change. 
In Washington Territory, especially about Puget Sound, 
there has been a decided advance in values, new mills 
have been built, large companies have been organized 
who are purchasing timber from the railroads and from 
Government and are preparing for extensive manufactures 
of the Fir and Cedar. To say that there is of the Firs, 
Cedars and other merchantable timbers in Washington 
Territory, @regon and in the Pend d Oreille Region of 
Idaho, five hundred billion feet, would I think, judging from 
an extensive examination made in 1882 and 1883, and from 
reliable sources, be low enough; that it will much exceed 
this estimate when cut, unless fires destroy it, is my 
belief. In the Middle States of West Virginia, Kentucky, 
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Tennessee, and in parts of Ohio, extensive bodies of the 
hard woods remain not much encroached upon. Still the 
steadily advancing prices, the greater demand all over the 
United States and from Europe for inside house-finish, 
agricultural implements, etc., show that these woods are 
getting more scarce and valuable. 

North of us in Canada, lumber does not seem to cut the 
figure it once did. The inexhaustible forests of the dis- 
tant regions have shrunk considerably under the more 
critical examination of timber buyers and their explorers. 
The Spanish River country, the North shore of Lake Supe- 
rior, the vast “ Limits” of the Lake of the Woods and the 
Rainy Lake river country, do not materalize in timber as 
represented by the Canada Company who sold the foreign- 
ers the ‘‘ Limits.” Winnipeg and the country westward is 
largely supplied now from the rivers in Minnesota that 
empty into peel Lake and the Lake of the Woods. The 
lumber is manufactured on the Canada Pacific Rail Road 
and sent over the road to Winnipeg and beyond. These 
are facts. Il have no timber to sell, no reason to under- 
state amounts, but I simply wish to make a fair statement 
based upon long study of the present condition of our 
forests which contain timber of commercial value. 

Having referred in a former letter to European supply, I 
will add that the countries of Australia, China, Japan and 
Mexico already draw from us largely for lumber, their 
native supplies being mainly in almost inaccessible moun- 
tain regions. Mexico has considerable timber, but it is 
inaccessible at present, and it must probably remain so for 
a long time. 

So we may congratulate ourselves here in the United 
States that we still have in our forests a wonderful inheri- 
tance, of a value that if estimated would run into the thou- 
sands of millions of dollars, and all this not covered up in 
the ground, but in plain sight and upon its surface. 

Now, being forewarned by the experience of the old 
world, let us learn something. The Interior Department 
at Washington tells us, after more than ten years’ trial of 
the Timber Culture Act on the prairies of Minnesota, Da- 
kota, Kansas and Nebraska, that it is a miserable failure, 
though it agreed to convey for nothing one hundred and 
sixty acres of the best soil in the world to every man 
who could or would succeed in making ten acres of 
trees of any kind grow upon the land, after eight years’ 
trial. They don't raise the trees. In after years it may 
be done, but so far the act is a failure, and should be 
repealed. 

What we should learn is to preserve the forests we have 
by proper legislation, by educating and appointing foresters 
of intelligence to care for them, by publishing information 
on the subject—practical information, such as farmers and 
timber owners can readily understand and apply. Ameri- 
can youths should be taught in school and at home that no 
fires must be allowed to run and that cattle must not run 
at large among young trees. District and graded schools 
should be supplied with collections of woods, and pupils 
should be encouraged to study them. 

We appropriated millions upon millions of dollars’ worth 
of land in 1862 for agricultural colleges. One million acres 
of this was taken in Wisconsin alone, and mostly for the 
benefit of other states. The Cornell University of New 
York took five hundred thousand acres of this Pine timber. 
Much of this land is to-day worth $50 or more an acre for 
its timber. The same is true of Michigan and Minnesota. 
Henceforth the Government should in justice to these three 
states give to them outright the proceeds of future sales for 
the establishment of schools of forestry and to pay trained 
foresters to care for the forests. The same should be done 
in the southern timber states. An explorer in Alabama 
writes me, ‘‘I can buy for you in this state ‘very finely- 
timbered Pine lands at Government price, $1.25 per acre.” 
Why not advance the price, if the Government must have 
the $1.25 per acre, to $2.50 per acre, and give Alabama the 
$1.25 taken from the speculator, and let her have a school 
of forestry? All over our land we are losing millions by 
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ignorance and carelessness on the subject of forest fires. 
The people do not realize it at all, especially in our Western 
States and Territories. In on, Washington Territory, 
Montana and Idaho, among the Firs and Yellow Pines, the 
fires are doing the most damage. I have seen millions of 
acres made bare by fires that were the result of careless- 
ness along the railways in’ Washington Territory and 
Idaho. The very fact that a Government forester was 
ranging the forests about Puget Sound, the Columbia and 
Willamette Rivers would have a good influence in every 
lumber camp and along every railroad. I have seen one 
burning started by a gang of railroad workmen in Wash- 
ington Territory that destroyed over one million dollars’ 
worth of timber. This fire never would have occurred if 
such carelessness had been made criminal by law, and if 
an officer of the Government had been within reach to 
enforce it. f 

There is no question but that if $250,000 a year even 
were properly spent in care of forests and forest education, 
it would add millions to future forest values. 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin. H. C. Puinam. 


Correspondence. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—About thirty years ago a gentleman imported many 
thousand trees from France and presented them to Dartmouth 
College. 

They consisted of Norway Spruce, White Spruce, Scotch 
Pine, Austrian Pine, European Silver Fir, Larch, Linden, Ash, 
White Birch and Mountain Ash, English Oak, Norway Maple, 
Honey Locust and English Elm. 

The Norway Spruces are as fine of their age as any I have 
seen in this country, and give promise of extending their up- 
ward growth eight or ten years longer. The European 
Larches are very fine and thrifty, and although they have not 
made as rapid growth as in northern Illinois and Wisconsin, 
on land of the same quality, yet in one essential point they 
are more promising hn any others in the country, @. ¢., 
they are perfecting their seeds, and young Larch trees are 
coming up freely around them. The European Larch trees 
producing ewe = stand on a cool, steep, northern slope, 
and from this I inferred that they possibly produced perfect 
seeds further north, and wrote to parties in Minnesota to 
whom we had furnished Larch trees many years ago, and 
learn that trees planted less than twenty years ago have 
seedlings springing up freely around them, some now over 
six feet high, while in Massachusetts, New York, Illinois, 
Iowa and Wisconsin they have never been known to pro- 
duce perfect seeds. The specimen in the Bartram garden at 
Philadelphia, over 100 feet high and over 100 years old, was 
never known to produce a perfect seed. 

Austrian and Scotch Pines are doing as well as I have seen 
them either east or west of here, but poorly when compared 
with White Pines in this vicinity. European Silver Fir is an 
entire failure. Even where well protected, it is not over four 
feet in height, killing back every winter. European Linden is 
hardy here. 

A few English Oaks in well protected situations have made 
stems four or five inches in diameter. Where exposed the 
form a bush six or seven feet high. English Ash and English 
Elm kill back more or less in winter, according to exposure, 
and there are no good specimens. Norway Maple stands bet- 
ter than these, but does not endure the winter as well as at 
Milwaukee. European White Birch is quite athome. Euro- 
pean Mountain Ash has apparently been planted quite freely, 
and many seedlings have sprung up where the original trees 
stood, but not a specimen now remains of the original planting. 

The Honey Locust stands the winter, and makes a fine tree. 
White Spruce (Picea alba), of which there are a great number, 
were imported with the others. It has been much admired, 
and has been supposed to be a foreign tree. Every one is a 
fine specimen, and all are uniform in color, being very glau- 
cous. I am inclined to think that they belong to a variety 
known as Ccerulea, which was propegsted extensively in 
French nurseries thirty years ago. Certainly I never sawa 
hundred White Spruces so uniform in color before. They all 
give promise of making durable trees. 

I have made an examination of the native as well as the 
imported trees here.. I measured an American White Elm, 
planted in 1790, which is fourteen feet in circumference four feet 
from the ground. Sugar Maples of unknown age are over nine 
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feet in circumference. A White Oak in the cemetery measures 
more than twelve feet in circumference. A native Mountain 
Ash—fifty-eight inches in circumference three feet from the 
ground—a beautiful tree, stands in an old Pine-stump fence, 
in perfect health and loaded with fruit. 

he White Pines and Hemlocks are magnificent hereabouts. 
Not a Red Pine tree to be found in this neighborhood, so that 
a comparison cannot be made between this Pine and the 
Scotch and Austrian Pines. Canoe Birches over six feet in 
circumference of trunk are not uncommon. 

The Norway Spruces, Austrian and Scotch Pines no doubt 
added much to the beauty and interest of this plantation for 
many years, as they grow so much faster than our natives 
while young. If a similar plantation were to be made now, a 
judicious mixture of White and Red Pine and Hemlocks should 
be added to take the places of the Norway Spruces, Scotch and 
Austrian Pines, which could be thinned out as occasion 
requires. 


Hanover, N. H. Robert Douglass. 


[Seedling European Larches, although not in large 
numbers, have appeared in the plantation of this tree 
made many years ago by the late Richard S. Fay, near 
Lynn, in Massachusetts. An account of this plantation, 
one of the largest and most successful ever made in the 
United States with exotic trees, will be found in the Re- 
port of the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture for 
1875.—Eb. ] 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir.—My lawn at the sea-shore extends from the house to 
the water's edge, and is exposed to the south-west winds. It 
has run to sorrel and weeds, and must be rejuvenated. Will 
you kindly tell me through your columns the best thing I can 
do with it, so as to have a fair turf by June 15th, next year, and 
not disturb it before the middle of September, this year. 
What is the best seed to sow and the best dressing to use ? 
The soil is good. Theoph. Parsons. 

Mattapvisett, Mass. 

[It is not an easy matter to make a good lawn within the 
time specified. The seed should be sown this autumn, and, 
if possible, it should be in the ground before the middle of 
September, or as soon after as possible. Break the 
ground up deeply. Cover with well-rotted manure at the 
rate of thirty to fifty tip cart loads to the acre. Harrow this 
in deeply with an Acme or spring-tooth harrow. Roll the 
ground and harrow again, repeating the operations until 
the soil is very finely pulverized and yet firmly com- 
pacted. Sow Kentucky Blue Grass and Rhode Island 
Bent at the rate of at least four bushels per acre. Then 
sow Timothy seed at the rate of a peck to the acre; rake 
all in lightly and roll again. Timothy is nota lawn grass, 
but the seed can be had pure and it germinates quickly. 
It will make a fair show before winter sets in, and next 
spring can be cut over several times before June 15th. This 
cutting will keep down the Timothy, and prevent its 
growing coarse and strong while the Blue Grass and Bent 
are becoming established. The last two will ultimately 
crowd out the Timothy, which is only needed for its early 
effect. Without it the grass would be unpleasantly thin next 
spring. It would be well to give the lawn a top dressing 
of fine manure after the ground freezes, to remain all win- 
ter as a mulch, and for its fertilizing effect.—Ep. ] 


Recent Publications. 


Trees and Tree Planting.—By General James S. Brisbin. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This work-will meet a friendly reception from all who are 
interested in forestry as a national question. It is a vigorous 
protest against the reckless waste of the forests of the coun- 
try, and an appeal for the exercise of intelligence and patriotic 
prudence in the treatment of trees. General Brisbin's love of 
trees—by which the book is inspired—has been life-long. 
Some of the most pleasant passages in the volume are those 
in which he recalls the impressions made upon him in boy- 
hood by the mountain forests of Pennsylvania, his native 
state. It was not, however, until in the course of his pro- 
fessional travels he had seen the savage and inhospitable 
sterility of the plains, that he was awakened to the importance 
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of the B gras played by the forests in their relations to human 
life and industry. An incident which he relates in his intro- 
duction su ts vividly the exhilaration of mind produced by 
the first sight of living trees after long exile in the western 
waste. “For four years,” he says, ‘1 had lived on the plains, 
surrounded by sage-brush and sand, never once seeing a 
mountain or forest. Then I was ordered east with troops to 
Kentucky. We had been running very fast all night in the 
cars, and in the morning, just as I was washing in the sleep- 
ing-car, I heard the soldiers in the forward coaches cheering. 
I asked the conductor what was the matter, and he replied, 
‘ The soldiers are cheering the trees.’ We all hastened to the 
doors and windows, and there, sure enough, we found we 
were running through a grand old Kentucky forest. oo 
Even the children clapped their little hands and cried out, 
‘Oh, mamma, see the pretty trees !’”” 

General Brisbin’s book does not pretend to be an elaborate 
treatise on the scientific aspects of the subject; indeed, ina 
modest sentence he in effect disclaims for it at the outset any 
such character, This prepares one for a certain readiness on 
his part to adopt theories which are not considered tenable by 
the more cautious investigators. Nevertheless, the scope of 
the work is large, and it contains a great amount of valuable 
information, industriously collected from a number of sources, 
of varying authority. The opening chapters deal with topics 
of a general nature, suchas “ Forest Destruction and its Conse- 
ot wy “ Effect of Forests on a Country,” ‘‘ Danger of Timber 

amine,” ‘‘ Shelter Belts,” etc. A short chapter entitled “Fam- 
ous Trees of the World,” is full of entertaining information. 
The greater part of the volume is devoted to a description of 
well-known trees, both native and foreign. 

It is significant of the growing interest in forest production 
and preservation that one who is presumably without technical 
training in the art of forestry or in the sciences upon which 
the best forest practice is based should have been led to pursue 
this line of inquiry. The perusal of this book cannot fail to 
arouse and stimulate concern regarding one of the most ur- 
gent problems that confront us as a nation at the present day. 


Messrs. Hyde & Co. of this city have just published an ex- 
cellent ‘‘ Road Chart” for the suburbs of New York, It covers 
not only Manhattan Island, but Staten Island, Kings and 
Queens Counties in Long Island, the mainland of New York 
State for a long distance north of the city and beyond Tuxedo 
to the west, portions of Fairfield County in Connecticut, and 
the New Jersey country further-west than Morristown and 
further south than New Brunswick ; and it distinguishes be- 
tween good and poor driving roads, indicates those which are 
fit only for foot-travel, marks the character of the land as low, 
marshy, etc., and names the owners of the chief country- 
places included in its wide circuit. Such a map should open 
up the beautiful districts around New York to hundreds of 
urban and suburban residents who have hitherto been dis- 
couraged from personal investigation by the difficulty of as- 
certaining just where and how to go and just what attractions 
await them by the way. 


Recent Plant Portraits. 


Botanical Magazine, July. 

MACROTOMIA BENTHAMI, ¢. 7003; a stout, hairy herb, of the 
Borage Family, with dark, maroon-purple flowers, in a large, 
terminal thyrsus; a native of the western Himalaya and of 
Cashmere, where it is common at great elevations. 

ASPHODELUS ACAULIS, ¢. 7004; a pink-flowered Asphodel, 
from Oran and Algiers, with pink ti arranged in a lax 
corymb, the peduncle nearly obsolete, and the general habit 
of the plant like that of Ornithogalum umbellatum. 

ILLICIUM VERUM, #4. 7005; ‘‘ The plant producing the true 
Star Anise of China is here for the first time figured and de- 
scribed. For many years the fruit so called was supposed to 
be that of dictum anisatum, the Skimmi of Japan, or of £. re- 
ligiosum, supposed to be a native of China, but which is 
identical with 7. anisatum of Linnzus and Loureiro. a ree 
The first person to recognize the fact that neither Z. anisatum 
of Linnzus or of Loureiro could be the true Star Anise of 
China was Dr. Bretschneider, who called attention to the fact 
that the Japanese plant was a reputed poison and that this had 
been confirmed by Eykman, who, in a paper published in 1881 
in the Mittheilung der Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und 
Volkenkunde Osten Asien —_ xxiii. 23), had experimented 
with and given the name of Sikimine to the poison. eke 
In his ‘ Notes on Botanical Questions Connected with the Ex- 
port Trade of China,’ printed at Pekin in 1880, Dr. Bret- 
schneider calls attention to a Report by Mr. Piry on the trade 










































































































of Pakhoi for 1878-9, which contains interesting particulars 
regarding the Star Anise. Of this he says it is brought to this 
port for exportation from the province of Kuangsi via Kin- 
Chow, and that it is produced in two districts—Lung-Chow, 
on the borders of Annam, @nd Po-se, in the West (or Canton) 
River, close to Yun-nan. 

“The Star Anise was, according to Hanbury (Pharmaco- 
graphia, Ed. 2, p. 22), first brought to Europe by the voyager 
Candish about the year 1588, and was first described by 
Clusius in 1601 from fruits procured from Loudon. It seems 
afterwards to have been imported via Russia (and hence 
called Cardamomum Siberiense, or Annis de Siberie), and was 
used by the Du‘ch in the seventeenth century to flavor bever- 
ages. From China it is exported into castern Turkestan under 
the name of Chinese Fennel, and in China itself it is called 
Pakio nui hiang, or eight-horned Fennel ; the fact being that 
though commonly compared with Aniseed, the taste is really 
more like that of Fennel, so that the name given by Redi in 
1675 was Feniculum sinense. 

“In China the Star Anise is employed as a condiment and as 
a spice, and it is still used to flavor spirits in Germany, France 
—? itis the flavoring material of Anisette de Bordeaux) and 

taly. In England, according to Hanbury, it is used only asa 

substitute for oil of anise.” /. verum has small, globose 
flowers, without the long, spreading, inner, perianth- 
segments of /. anisatum or religiosum, or of our southern 
I. Floridanum, belonging to an entirely different section of 
the genus. 

C@:LOGYNE GRAMMINIGOLIA, ¢. 7006; a graceful species, with 
short basal scapes, bearing two or four white flowers, with a 
three-lobed lip streaked with purple; a native of Moulmein 
and the representative of a section of the genus widely dis- 
tributed through the mountain region of India. 

CYPERORCHIS ELEGANS, ¢. 7007; this is the Cymbidium elegans 
of Lindley, a Himalayan species, with handsome yellow flow- 
ers an inch and a half long, arranged in a long, dense, 
pendulous raceme. There are two species of Cyferorchis, 
this, and the fragrant, white-flowered C. Mastersii.—Botanical 
Register, 1845, ¢. 50. 


Notes. 


Sixteen bushels of nuts were gathered last year from two 
English Walnut trees planted thirty years ago in Contra Costa 
County, California. 


The fine specimen of the California White Oak (Quercus 
Jobata) upon General Bidwell’s farm, known as the “Sir Joseph 
Hooker Oak,” to which reference was made on page 275 of 
GARDEN AND FOREST, has a trunk diameter of seven feet and 
= inches, while the branches spread one hundred and forty 

eet. ; 

American inventors are invited to send for competition to 
the Exhibition of the Imperial Society of Austrian Pomologists 
apparatus to be used in the cultivation of fruits, and in their 
subsequent disposition by pressing for beverages, drying, 
packing and other methods of preservation. The exhibition 
will be held at Vienna from September 29th to October 7th. 


An interesting sight on the grounds of Mr. Peter Hender- 
son, Jersey City Heights, is a field of Lima Beans, which are 
also strictly Bush Beans. The plants are erect, from fifteen 
to eighteen inches high, and bear up sturdily under a heavy 
load of short, though well-filled, pods. The beans are appar- 


ently identical with the small variety of the Lima knownas the 
Sieva. 


Insect Life is the title of a new periodical bulletin devoted 
to the economy and life-habits of insects, especially in their 
relation to agriculture. It is published at Washington, and 
edited by the entomologist of the Department of Agriculture 
and his assistants. Professor Riley announces that it will be 
issued as regularly as an ordinary monthly, and will complete 
the first volume with the year. 

Throughout a considerable district in northern New Jersey 
the potato-tops have been dying before they reach maturity, 
and many fields of late varieties will not yield half a crop. 
Mr. Carman, of the Rural New Yorker, has found that the de- 
struction is caused by the Cucumber flea beetle, an enemy 
easily overlooked on account of its small size, and one, too, 
not suspected of being capable of causing so great damage. 

Professor Riley reports the imported Asparagus Beetle (Crio- 
ceris asparagi) as gradually spreading southward. Following 
the coast and the water-courses, it was found four years ago 
at Cherrystone Creek, Maryland, and in 1886 it had reached 
Old Point Comfort. Inland it spreads more slowly and never 
damaged Asparagus beds in Washington until 1887. The 
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most southern inland point where it has been reported is 
Falls Church, Fairfax County, Virginia. 

The Paulownia has so long been familiar in our Middle 
States as a tree of large size, that it seems curious to read in a 
German periodical an enthusiastic article describing, as a 
urinal te object, a tree of this species which has attained a 
height of five and a half metres. We are told that it blooms 
each season, but that year by year it develops smaller leaves 
and has probably passed itsprime. The first Paulownia which 
bloomed in Europe was one in Paris the flowers of which 
appeared in 1842. 

A page in a recent number of the ///ustrirte Garten Zeitung 
of Vienna is devoted to praise of the Niagara Grape and de- 
scriptions of the success which has attended its cultivation in 
this country. Three years ago, the author states, specimens 
of its fruit were exhibited at a Congress of the Fruit Growers 
of Lower Austria and a local grower was induced to attempt 
its production by the same cross from which it had resulted 
in America. His young vines already look so well, it is added, 
that their fruiting is awaited with extreme interest. 


About thirty miles in a south-westerly direction from Paris, 
in the old town of Rambouillet, is a so-called English garden, 
which dates from about the year 1780. Here is a grove of 
fully one hundred of our Southern deciduous Cypresses ( 7a.xro- 
dium distichum), which are probably the finest to be seen in 
Europe. They are growing in a low, moist piece of ground, 
perhaps six acres in extent, and well suited to their develop- 
ment. Inthe spring their bright green colors and graceful 
forms make a strikingly beautiful picture. In the “ French 
Garden,” on the other side of the famous chateau, is an avenue 
of the same kind of tree, about 400 yards long, in which many 
of the trees measure four feet in diameter. 


There have been in Germany during the last twelve years 
sixteen scientific stations devoted to the investigation of me- 
teorological and other phenomena connected with the forest. 
At the Eberswald Station observations have been taken during 
a numberof years for the purpose of determining the difference 
in the temperature of the soil in the forest and in the open 

round. Two posts were established, the first in a grove of 

otch Pines forty-five years old, and 375 feet from the open 
ground, the other at a point 795 feet from any wood. At each 
of these stations readings of the thermometer have been taken 
daily at 8 A. M. and at 2 P. M. at the surface, and at depths 
varying from six inches to four feet below the surface. The 
results of these observations may be briefly stated to be: that 
the temperature of the soil at the different depths averages 
one degree higher in the forest during the winter than in the 
open ground, and that it is nearly three degrees cooler in 
summer, so that the extreme variations of the soil are four 
degrees less in the woods than in the open ground; that the 
forest has the same effect upon temperature as depth below 
the surface has—that is, it retards and modifies extremes, and 
makes variations slower and more regular in their appearance 
and disappearance. A full account of these experiments and 
others carried on at these stations can be found in the annual 
reports which Dr. Mutrich has published since 1875, and 
which can be obtained from the Berlin bookseller Springer, 3 
Monbijonplatz. 


The feature of the Saturday exhibition of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society on August 4th consisted of several large 
collections of Sweet Peas. The finest flowers in twelve un- 
named varieties were shown by Mr. W. Patterson, gardener to 
Mrs. Charles Francis Adams, of Quincy. M. B. Faxon, the 
Boston seedsman, staged twenty-five named varieties, of 
which the finest were Black Purple, with dark, rich, purple, 
nearly black flowers of fine substance and color; Butterfly, 
light, clear lilac ; Painted Lady, pink and white, clear and very 
delicate ; and Invincible, dark, clear scarlet, and by far the 
handsomest flower in the collection. Many of the newer 
varieties are lacking in clearness of color, and give evidence 
that too much attention has been given to the development of 
large flowers at the expense of clear self-colors. Sweet Peas 
are now great favorites with the public, and the windows of 
Boston florists often contain beautiful displays of this flower, 
tastefully arranged with Maidenhair Ferns, Summer Carna- 
tions and trailing Asparagus. At the same meeting of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society Mr. James Comley, gar- 
dener to Mrs. F. B. Hayes, of Lexington, exhibited the flowers 
of a number of interesting hybrids between Nymphea cyanea 
and WN. dentata, showing a considerable variety of form and 
several distinct shades of color, from pale to very dark blue. 
These are the first flowers from several thousand hybrids 
raised by Mr. Comley, and seem full of promise for the devel- 
opment and improvement of Water Lilies. 


